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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1893. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock P. M. ; the President, Dr. Geoege E. Ellis, 
in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and 
of the list of donors to the Library, the President said : — 

For all time to come, while this Society preserves its living 
activity, that massive oaken cabinet in the adjoining hall, 
with its precious contents of historical manuscripts, — to which 
more are to be added, — must serve as the living presence 
among us of a most honored and distinguished associate of 
world-wide repute. Our first vice-president, Mr. Francis 
Parkman, was yesterday released from the burden of severe, 
yet by no means wholly disabling infirmities, visited upon him 
for many years. As the one probably of all our associates 
longest and most intimately related to him as a friend, and 
following the whole course of his laborious and faithful life, 
what little I can now permit myself to say of him must be 
prompted by private memories and feelings. 

I had occasion but little more than a year ago to furnish 
for our Proceedings a paper recognizing his talents, his lofty 
and brilliant qualities as an historian, and the attractions and 
exactions of that continental subject for research, description, 
and narration to which he had devoted his life from closing 
boyhood to the end of a full span of years. I recall that for 
many of those years in almost weekly interviews with him I 
was privileged to follow, through manuscript and proof-sheets, 
the progress of his keen and faithful skill in the digesting of 
his widely gathered and strangely miscellaneous materials on 
two continents. 

The impression made upon me was deep and admiring of the 
patient persistency, the Spartan heroism, the ever-conquer- 
ing cheerfulness, the consummate richness of tone and style 
with which he made the forest wilderness, its red denizens, 
and its white intruders and explorers arrange themselves in 
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panoramas of scenic grandeur and human adventure. He 
won and will keep his place of highest distinction in dealing 
with the theme of most transcendent interest in the history of 
our continent, and investing it with all the grace and charm 
of romance as well as of historic narration. 

I hold in my hand a close sealed parcel, — it must contain 
several sheets of manuscript, which he committed to my keep- 
ing as he was about preparing to cross the ocean on one of 
his many voyages. At that time, however, the tortures of his 
physical maladies having seemingly reached their acme he had 
in view rather the seeking of medical advice than research. 
As he confided to me the parcel, it seemed to be with a mis- 
giving that he would not return here again. 

The parcel bears date, 1868, and is inscribed, " Not to be 
opened during his life." As, through the twenty-five years 
since, my eye has occasionally fallen upon it in my private 
repository, I have thought that it might go back to him 
unopened. He never reclaimed it, nor have I yet broken the 
seal. From a hint which he dropped I suppose it to be auto- 
biographical, perhaps relating to some of the severer triumphs 
by which his work was done. Readers for generations to 
come will gratefully pay to him their tribute as an historian. 
It is for those who knew him best among his contemporaries 
to hold fondly and respectfully the memory of his grand and 
noble character. 

The President then said that the Council had voted to 
hold a Special Meeting of the Society to commemorate the 
life and labors of Mr. Parkman. The Hon. Robert C. 
WiNTHKOP moved that the action of the Council be ap- 
proved, and said : — 

I had made up my mind some days ago, Mr. President, to 
climb the iron staircase and be here this afternoon, if health 
and weather should permit, to listen to an account of the 
wonderful World's Fair by Mr. Adams. I trust we are still 
to have it. But the sad tidings which the moining papers 
contained have brought me here in a far different mood. I 
could not resist the impulse to be with you at the announce- 
ment of the sudden death of our dear and honored associate 
and first vice-president, Francis Parkman. He was a near 
neighbor of mine, while I passed so many summers at Brook- 
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line, — a frequent guest, a more frequent visitor, whose 
friendship I valued beyond price. A note of his, in reply to 
my felicitations on his recent seventieth birthday, is full of 
cordiality and kindness, and will be among my most precious 
autographs. I will not attempt to add anything to the just 
and excellent notice which you have taken of him. I have 
only risen to express my hearty concurrence in all you have 
said, and to second the action of the Council. Parkman has 
left a most enviable name as an historian, and we shall all 
miss him as a friend. 

The action of the Council was then approved by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. Chaeles C. Smith said, that in view of the present 
amount of the real and personal estate held by the Society, 
and of several recent bequests, it was desirable to petition the 
Legislature for authority to hold an additional amount of 
property ; and with the approval of the Council he moved the 
following vote : — 

Voted, That the Treasurer be instructed to petition the 
General Court at its next session for the passage of an Act 
authorizing the Society to hold real and personal estate, in 
addition to its Library and Library Building, to an amount of 
six hundred thousand dollars. 

The vote was adopted, nemine eontradioente. 
Mr. Smith then moved the following vote, which was also 
adopted : — 

Voted, That the income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the current year be appropriated toward the 
publication of the Society's Collections. 

Mr. Chablbs Fkancis Adams, on being called on by the 
President, said : — 

At the time of the last meeting of the Society I chanced 
to be making a long-deferred, though second, visit to that 
World's Fair at Chicago which is now a thing of the past. 
It was during the week which began with what was called 
" Chicago Day," — the day during which seven hundred and 
fifty thousand people entered the grounds, — and that week 

39 
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proved to be the climax week of the undertaking. In those 
.seven days over two million people passed in through the 
gates. 

In common, so far as my observation goes, with every one 
else who visited the Fair, I was deeply impressed by it ; and it 
seemed to me at the time, and has seemed to me since, that 
there should be some reference to it as a passing event in our 
Proceedings. Its importance calls for it. I therefore submit 
these few words this afternoon. 

Though I have attended a number of Universal Exposi- 
tions, as they have been generally called, until that somewhat 
unnecessarily long name was superseded by the better one of 
" World's Fair," I will say at once that they have as a rule 
left an unpleasant impression on my mind, — a vague, mixed- 
up reminiscence of crowds, fatigue, weariness, and general 
boredom. This was not so at Chicago. 

Why it was not so in my case, as, I think, in the case of 
most others, becomes apparent when one realizes the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, the ability and untiring energy with 
which it was carried through, and the executive capacity, com- 
bined with what may fairly be called genius in conception, 
which throughout both in scope and in detail marked the 
whole thing. So much has been said in the* newspapers, and 
will doubtless in process of time become matter of more per- 
manent record in regard to the Chicago Fair, that for me now 
to repeat the commonplaces would be mere waste of time ; but 
two features of it were so pronounced that I think they may 
fairly be considered as throwing all other and minor considera- 
tions into the. shade. The first was the architectural effect in 
its tout ensemble ; the second was what might be called the 
exhibit of the American people. 

Taking the last first, I can say, without exaggeration, that I 
hardly remember, in the course of my life, to have seen any- 
thing which in a certain way impressed me more than the 
appearance and character of the crowd which thronged the 
Fair grounds almost every day, and especially on that Monday 
known as " Chicago Day." So far as weather was concerned, 
" Chicago Day " could not have been more perfectly adapted 
to its uses. Bright and fresh, clear and cool, almost windless, 
it seemed made to order. At eight in the morning the grounds 
were already comfortably filled with people ; and as the day 
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wore on, the throng increased, until every nook and corner 
were occupied. That it should be enjoyable, or even comfort- 
able, to be one of so vast and miscellaneous a concourse, is 
hardly supposable ; but certainly I found it very interesting 
and most suggestive. It was, above all else, a self-governed 
gathering ; and the American people seemed to be instinc- 
tively, unconsciously, but as one man, on their good behavior. 
The policeman was quite superfluous. Upon that day espe- 
cially, though the same was true of all other days, a spirit 
of order and decorum — a sort of simple courtesy arising 
from an instinct of mutual consideration — seemed pervasive. 
In so vast a crowd there was, of course, more or less push- 
ing and elbowing, for without it movement was impossible ; 
but there was a noticeable absence of rudeness or scolding, 
and absolutely no loud language or profanity, much less 
roughness or violence. There was no drunkenness, no dis- 
order ; there were no arrests. It was as if all felt that any- 
thing of the sort would be out of place, unbecoming, — that 
by genera] consent it would be frowned down. I one day 
questioned two of the leading officials of the Fair on this 
point, asking them whether, during the time it had been open, 
they had seen any intoxication or disorder. One of them — 
and he was responsible for the whole executive management 
of the grounds — told me that he had never seen a drunken 
person in them ; while the other remembered one case of 
intoxication, adding, however, that the objectionable party in 
this case " was a Venetian gondolier ; nor was he obtru- 
sively drunk, either." Neither was this feature of the Fair 
— so wholly different from what would be looked for in a 
Western city — in any way due to police regulation or a 
resti'icted sale of spirits ; for however it might be inside the 
gates, outside of them every possible facility for vice and 
excess was, judging by appearances, freely offered. Even in 
what was known as the Midway Plaisance, — which, after all, 
resembled in its essential features the vulgar surrounding 
accompaniments of a successful circus, — even there the same 
order, sobriety and practical decorum was everywhere and at 
all hours noticeable. 

Turning from the demeanor to the aspect of those compos- 
ing the throng, the type of face and bearing, the dress and 
manner, of the person you encountered, were curiously Amer- 
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ican, and, it may be added,'Western, — noticeably conventional 
in its way, uniform, by no means elevated ; simple, natural, 
unpretentious, it was remarkable only, so far as I could judge, 
for what might be called a general comfort and thriftiness of 
aspect. It is an old and familiar saying that " the English- 
man takes his pleasure sadly " ; and any one who has ever been 
in England and seen the average Englishman and English- 
woman taking their holiday pleasure, — except, perhaps, on 
the British carnival of the Derby day, — every person, I say, 
who has seen one of these English merrymakings must have 
been impressed by the sombre character of the merriment. 
In this respect the crowd at the Chicago Fair bore indubitable 
evidence of its Anglo-Saxon descent. Those composing it 
took their pleasure seriously, not to say sadly. They were 
there for an outing, but it was to be an instructive outing. 
There was no suggestion of song or laughter or jollity. Not 
often did you see a smile on any one's face ; and I look back 
how on an hour I passed in the Cairo Street of the Midway 
Plaisance with peculiar pleasure, for the simple reason that 
the crowd there was hugely delighted with the alarmed 
expression on the faces of the men and women, especially the 
young women, who rode on the camels, when the animals 
got up after being mounted or knelt down for their riders 
to dismount. The boisterous good-natured hilarity which 
accompanied this performance was in most agreeable contrast 
with the matter-of-fact business-like aspect so noticeable else- 
where. But, after all, that aspect was characteristic of the 
race. 

While, therefore, the crowd was interesting, I cannot say 
that it impressed me as a particularly exhilarating spectacle. 
There was about it too much uniformity, one might perhaps 
say monotony. It gave an insight into the tendency of 
American and democratic institutions. There was about it 
an absence of individuality the reverse of inspiriting. An 
artist, for instance, would have seen little to attract him. He 
would, on the contrary, have characterized it as hopelessly 
commonplace, marked by a striking absence of indications of 
refinement. It called to mind the common-school and pla- 
toon-front, — a crowd not calculated to produce instances 
of genius or inspiration, or even of any high order of talent, 
though a good deal of ability of a practical kind. So to 
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speak, it was conventional in a quite unconventional way. 
It was suggestive of averages, — that system of identification 
by numbers and not names resorted to in hotels and peniten- 
tiaries, and, by foreign writers, attributed as a well-defined 
tendency to democracies. But, on the other hand, there was 
in its' way a distinct average elevation. The standard might 
be far from the highest conceivable, but still, as standards go, 
it was indubitably a high standard average. 

Turning from this feature of the great Fair to the other 
feature I have referred to, it is difficult while a looker-on at 
such a display not continually to ask one's self, — What, after 
all, if anything, will come of it ? — what permanent residuum 
will it leave ? Passing over other efforts at vaticination, in 
the matter of architectural effect there has been, so far as 
I know, but one verdict expressed. The world has seen 
nothing like it before ; nor is it soon to see its like again. 
Certainly no government, municipal or imperial, would have 
undertaken, or would even now undertake, what the men of 
Chicago undertook — and accomplished! To spend f 30,000,000 
in building up a city which was to be destroyed and swept 
off the face of the earth the moment it had accomplished its 
work, is something very considerable, — altogether unprece- 
dented. Yet there it was ; and of all the visions of architec- 
tural beauty which human eyes have dwelt upon, it may well 
be asked if anything ever compared to, or even approached, 
the Chicago Fair, whether viewed at sunset from the summit 
of the Liberal Arts building ; or in the early morning from the 
so-called Court of Honor, while the chimes were sounding 
from the turrets of the Palace devoted to machinery; or, best 
of all, at night from the water of the lagoon, when the myriads 
of electric lights, the blazing torches of natural gas and the 
shifting reflections on the illumined fountains made of the 
whole a veritable vision of fairyland. 

One day while there I met the editor of a leading paper of 
New York, and he was earnest and loud-spoken in his regret 
that one half of the sum which the national government now 
annually worse than squanders^ in the gratuities known as pen- 
sions could not be devoted — and it would amply suffice for 
the purpose — to turning those buildings from wood and 
plaster into marble, as a perpetual memorial. I cannot say 
the thought impressed me favorably. Indeed, one of the most 
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gratifying features about the whole thing to my mind was 
that it was evanescent. It suggested Shakespeare's 

" Like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples . . . shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. " 

Nor would I hare had it otherwise. There is something 
quite fine, as well as altogether unprecedented, in the idea of 
a community — a local community like Chicago — being ab- 
solutely willing to expend so enormous a sum in carrying 
out in a large, earte-hlanche sort of way the highest and most 
elaborate ideals of the best educated taste of the century 
and land. 

And it is, I apprehend, in this way that the Chicago Fair 
will leave its lasting mark on the American people, — a mark 
not only for years, but probably for centuries. It has lifted 
up by an entire stage — at one effort — the standard of our 
architectural knowledge and taste. We shall no more see 
such monstrosities in the way of capitols, court-houses, libra- 
ries, and public buildings generally as have heretofore, in all 
the despairing hopelessness of permanent material, disfigured 
the land, and now abide with us, nightmares not evanescent. 

When one reflects upon it, it is, indeed, a curious and some- 
what saddening fact that here in Boston, for instance, the best 
educated architectural taste the country can command has 
been at work for the last half century, those possessing it con- 
stantly vying in effort one with another, and the old State 
House on Beacon Hill still remains infinitely the most digni- 
fied and most imposing, the most characteristic, the most per- 
fectly designed and agreeable architectural effort we can boast. 
Few, I fancy, will disagree with me when I say we have noth- 
ing else at all comparable with it. Yet the State House was 
built hard upon a century ago, and before architecture was in 
America recognized as a distinct calling ! 

In Hke manner, take the fa9ade of old Beacon Street as it 
was thirty years ago. I know of nothing equal to it as it then 
appeared. A mere happy result of chance, its details would 
not stand criticism, for in it, as a whole, were many individual 
features the reverse of artistic ; but, as it rose there in the 
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sunshine of a bright autumnal day, ascending slowly from 
Charles Street behind its fringework of ancient elms until it 
culminated in the gilded State House dome, — unpretentious, 
quiet, harmonious, dignified, — it was a veritable thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. Then, one evil day, the educated 
architect came along. First he wantonly thrust into the middle 
of it an absurdly incongruous specimen of the execrable school 
of the second French empire. Not content with that, a few 
years later he stuck up, in opposition to the State House, 
square monumental erections, quite devoid of either propor- 
tion or beauty, destroying forever the traditional profile of the 
city. So we of Boston had small cause to laud the educated 
architect who, marring what we chanced to have of unequalled 
beauty in the large way, failed to improve on the best of our 
individual buildings. 

But now, after passing through every conceivable phase of 
crudeness, in the restless effort at striking novelty, the edu- 
cated architect has justified his existence. All his previous 
efforts, becoming merely as it were tentative, have culmi- 
nated, flowered, in the buildings at the World's Fair. When 
a professional calling has once achieved such a result as that, 
it is not possible it should again retrograde. We have a right, 
therefore, to believe that the more elevated standard now 
reached will prove permanent, and hereafter we may fairly 
hope for architectural effects in America on a scale the world 
has scarcely seen before. If in this respect alone the lesson of 
the Fair be not lost, it will 43e worth all it cost. 

It is a familiar saying that it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman. Whether this be true or not, when one is 
brought face to face with what the West in a material way 
has accomplished in a single generation, it gives a visitor from 
the East a curious intellectual shaking-up, so to speak, as to 
what is inevitable there at the end of five or six generations 
more. The possibilities are bewildering. 

Not long since I heard at a dinner-table an amusing story at- 
tributed to a leading Chicago character, — the typical Chicago 
magnate, — one who had made a large fortune suddenly in 
pork-packing, or in grain elevators or options, or in the rise 
of real estate. In reply to some criticism on the present ab- 
sence of a certain refinement in Chicago, he remarked that it 
was true, and could not be denied, that culture had not yet 
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reached Chicago ; but, he added, " when it does reach Chicago, 
we will make it h-u-m ! " The architectural success of the 
World's Pair gives a certain practical point to this sentiment. 
After all, may there not be truth in it ?' Architecture, having 
accomplished the results I have spoken of here in Boston and 
elsewhere at the East, did this summer reach Chicago ; and 
we must all admit that Chicago undeniably " made it hum." 
May it not in the more or less immediate future be the same 
with other branches of culture as it has now been with this 
one branch? On the whole, after seeing that wonder, the 
World's Fair, I am now rather inclined, as a matter of 
prophecy, to believe that when, a generation or two hence, 
culture does get there, Chicago will make it hum ! 

Dr. Samuel A. Gkebn presented the following paper on 
the formation and growth of the Society's Library : — 

The management of large libraries is a science of modern 
growth, and the details have taken such shape as the needs of 
different communities demanded. The founders of the Histori- 
cal Society for their work had a true estimate of the importance 
of books and other printed matter, and throughout the early 
records this sense of their appreciation is continually shown. 
The prime object of the Society, as set forth in the first para- 
graph of the Constitution, was the preservation of books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and records containing historical 
facts, etc. A secondary object, as announced in the next 
paragraph, was the collection of specimens in natural history 
and of curiosities generally. It is worthy of note that all the 
members, with the exception of Mr. Baylies and Dr. Belknap, 
at the second meeting of the Society, on April 9, 1791, handed 
in lists of books, pamphlets, maps, etc., which they purposed 
to give as a nucleus for a library; and two meetings later Dr. 
Belknap furnished a similar list, of which a part was to be 
considered as the payment of his fee for life-membership. 
Included in Dr. Belknap's gift are several bound volumes of 
very rare tracts marked in ink on a label pasted on the back 
" I-P," which monogram probably stands for Historical Pam- 
phlets. These several lists include many volumes, which to-day 
are exceedingly scarce, and some of them almost invaluable ; 
and I am happy to add that with few exceptions they are still 
in the Library and can easilj^ be identified. 
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The first local habitation of the Society was a single room in 
the Manufactory House, a building owned by the Massachu- 
setts Bank, and situated where Hamilton Place is now ; and 
for a year it served the purposes of a library and for the 
meetings. This room was occupied from June 30, 1791, until 
the next summer, when the books and the museum were taken 
to new quarters, an attic chamber in the northwest corner of 
Faneuil Hall. The first meeting was held here on July 31, 
1792, at which time the Library contained not far from 225 
volumes, and perhaps 500 pamphlets. Of these, as a rough 
estimate, 75 volumes and many pamphlets have not been iden- 
tified, and some, doubtless, have been lost. Most of the 
pamphlets received before July 31, 1792, were bound in 50 
volumes, of which now only 40 are known to be in the Li- 
brary. These volumes were probably added soon after the 
removal to Faneuil Hall ; and before June 11, 1794, about 225 
other volumes were received. Of these 25 contain about 200 
pamphlets, which had been given to the Library and bound in 
the latter part of the year 1792, or early in 1793. Up to June 
11, 1794, it is estimated that about 1,000 pamphlets had been 
received,of which perhaps 700 were bound in 75 volumes, as 
explained above. 

The Society continued to meet in its chamber at Faneuil 
Hall until June 11, 1794, a period of nearly two years, when 
it removed to the Tontine Crescent, Franklin Place, where, 
according to a deed executed on May 1, it had bought the fee 
of a large room in the upper story, over the archway which 
passed under the centre of the building. The apartment was 
forty feet in length and twenty-seven in breadth, and was 
finished at the Society's expense. At that time the Library is 
supposed to have had about 500 volumes and 300 pamphlets, 
for the most part relating to New England history, and for 
that period it was a very considerable collection of books. 
The explanation of the decrease in the number of pamphlets 
for the previous two years lies in the fact that during this period 
75 volumes, more or less, had been bound, each volume con- 
taining about ten pamphlets. For the first time the members 
owned their place of meeting, which was their home for thirty- 
nine years, until June 5, 1833. This period appears to be the 
natural cycle of the Society, as it occupied the old building on 
the present site in Tremont Street for the same term. 

40 
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The growth of the Library during the early years was slow, 
and, so far as can be learned from the Proceedings and other 
sources, there were in the year 1800 probably 1,000 volumes 
and a large number of pamphlets. In 1810, near the time of 
the preparation of the new catalogue, there may have been as 
many as 2,000 volumes ; and while numerous pamphlets had 
been received, the number was largely diminished by binding 
from time to time, each volume containing on an average ten 
pamphlets. The increase of the Library during the next two 
decades was not so marked, but at the close of the third, it is 
estimated by the Librarian, Dr. Harris, that there were : — 

Four thousaad six hundred volumes of bound books. 
Four hundred and fifty-five large volumes of newspapers. 
Ninety-four folio volumes of manuscripts. 
Seventy-five smaller volumes of manuscripts. 
Twelve large volumes of charts and maps. 
Many single maps. 
Several hundred pamphlets. 

Counted Nov. 20, 1839. 

In the year 1850 the Library contained probably 6,000 vol- 
umes, and several thousand pamphlets ; and in 1860, according 
to the Treasurer's report of that year, there were, not includ- 
ing the Dowse Library, about 8,000 volumes and 13,000 pam- 
phlets. In 1870, according to the Librarian's report, there 
were then, including the Dowse Library, files of newspapers, 
and the bound manuscripts, nearly 19,000 volumes and more 
than 30,000 pamphlets ; in 1880, 26,569 volumes and 53,727 
pamphlets ; and in 1890, there were about 34,600 volumes 
and 89,739 pamphlets. 

It should be borne in mind that the room occupied by the 
Society at the outset was not kept open constantly, but was 
accessible to the members by means of the Corresponding 
Secretary's key; and that each one on taking out a book made 
his own charge on a slate used for that purpose. Under such con- 
ditions it is not surprising that some volumes should be missing 
now from these lists ; and presumably they were lost soon after 
their receipt, as their titles do not appear in the Library cata- 
logue, which was printed in the year 1796. 

In the early days of the Society, books, manuscripts, maps, 
etc., were not so carefully guarded as they have been subse- 
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quently, nor were the givers' names and the dates of accession 
so accurately kept on record. 

At the third meeting, on June 30, 1791, it was ordered that 
the Recording Secretary should procure " four hundred blanks 
of the following form : — 



Q/ma .^0o(m ia ide /iw/ietiu 



o. 






and place them in the books presented to the Library." It 
will be noticed that the duty of preparing these slips devolved 
on the Recording Secretary, and not on the Librarian, who 
now would be the proper officer for such service. The order, 
as here given, was duly carried out, though a number within 
brackets was added thus [No. ], for the numeration 

of the volume, which was printed as the first line of the 
book-plate ; but the numbering does not appear ever to have 
been used. Notwithstanding the date given in the foregoing 
book-plate, the original members agreed to consider the meet- 
ing held on January 24, 1791, as the first ; and counting from 
that date the centennial anniversary was duly celebrated by 
the Society. 

Among the rules for the government of the Library, adopted 
at the fourth meeting, held on October 11, 1791, was one which 
required a book-plate — or " printed ticket," as it was then 
called — to be pasted on the inside of the cover of each 
volume, showing it to be the property of the Society ; and at 
the same time the rule required that the donor's name should 
be indicated if the book was given. With some exceptions 
this rule was not observed in both requirements for more than 
fifty years, though in many cases the name of the giver was 
written on a fly-leaf of the book, or across the titlepage, or 
else in the margin, sometimes up and sometimes down, or 
perhaps on the cover. About 1840 and for a few subsequent 
years, however, — in regard to volumes previously presented to 
the Library, — there are instances where the Librarian, by fits 
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and starts, has apparently ascertained the date of gift, and duly 
recorded it on the book-plate ; but the practice even at that 
period was by no means uniform or permanent. It was during 
the second term of Mr. Felt's librarianship that the custom of 
writing on book-plates both the name of the giver and the date 
of the gift became at all general. During the past ten years 
many hundred book-plates, — perhaps two thousand, — in 
volumes for a long time in the possession of the Society, have 
been filled out with the name and date, where this record had 
been previously omitted. Not included in this number are many 
similar entries on separate pamphlets received from various 
sources, but which are now for the most part bound. Much 
time has been spent, though unsuccessfully, in trying to ob- 
tain the same facts in regard to numerous other titles. Since 
the Annual Meeting of April, 1884, with some exceptions 
during the first year, they have been indicated on the cover 
of pamphlets, with a pencil, at the time of gift. 

The use of particular book-plates furnishes a good clew as to 
the time wheu certain volumes were received in the Library, of 
which there is no other record. In occasional instances, for 
reasons not now clear, there are two or three book-plates pasted 
one over another, or perhaps the third one on a fly-leaf, but 
none of them written upon. In such cases it is fair to suppose 
that the earliest one indicates an approximation as to the date 
of receipt. For that reason I here present a simple statement 
of their chronological order, so far as it can be ascertained from 
the records or from their use m the various volumes. 

The first book-plate used in the Library was the one ordered 
en June 30, 1791, which is now found in less than 75 volumes, 
probably all in which it was ever placed. It follows substan- 
tially the form specified in the records ; and a reproduction in 
fac-simile is herewith given : — 
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Most of these plates, printed probably on separate slips, 
appear in books received before the summer of 1794, when 
the Society moved into the Tontine Crescent, though a few — 
perhaps some that had been left over — were pasted in volumes 
given as late as January 30, 1798. 

The second book-plate was struck off probably in the early 
summer of 1794, perhaps under the direction of a Committee 
appointed on April 4, 1794, to draft and report By-Laws and 
Regulations for the Society. It was a wood-cut with types 
mortised in the block. Of these plates only about 35 are 
now found, — doubtless all that were used, — and these are in 
books received for the most part before June 11, 1794. A 
very few, however, — perhaps some that were then still on 
hand, — appear later, and were last used in books reported at 
the meeting on January 30, 1798. 

This cut is rather pretentious in appearance ; and the follow- 
ing is a fac-simile : — 




[No. ] 

This Book is the properly of the 

Hijlorical Society^ 

Eftablifhed in Boston, 1790. 





It was printed probably by Belknap & Hall, at that time 
the publishers of " The American Apollo," a weekly periodical, 
in which had previously appeared a large part of the first volume 
of Collections ; and they were also the publishers of the first 
two volumes of Collections. A festoon similar to the one over 
the top of this book-plate is found in the Apollo. Joseph 
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Belknap, one of the printers, was a son of Dr. Belknap, the 
principal founder of the Historical Society. 

The third book-plate closely resembles the first one, and 
was printed probably in the year 1798. It was used in a few 
of the books reported at the meeting held on January 29, 1799, 
though some specimens of the plate may be seen in volumes 
given earlier. Only about 20 of these plates already inserted 
can now be found, though there are more than 175 still on hand, 
which have never been used. They were all printed on one 
slip containing three impressions, and 60 of these slips still 
remain in the Publication room. Here follows a fac-simile : — 




P [N°- ] 

O This Book is the Property 
g HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
M Eftablifhed in Bofton, 1790. 




The number on these plates, as given within brackets thus 
[No. ], was probably intended for an accession number, 

and not to show the case and shelf for the location of the book, 
which were generally indicated, certainly during the earlier 
years of the Society, on a small label pasted on the back of 
the volumes. 

A fourth book-plate, differing entirely in shape and wording 
from the others, was printed probably in the summer of 1809, 
and contained besides "Extracts from the laws, regulating 
the Library." These "laws," or rules, had been reported to 
the Society on May 4, 1809, and adopted at the same meeting. 
The plates were printed on a small sheet containing three 
impressions, side by side, and then cut apart as wanted for 
use, though no specimens of the three together have been 
saved ; and there are some slight typographical variations in 
each. In Volumes IV., V., and VI. of " The Parliamentary 
Register" (London, 1776, 1777) may be seen three such 
plates, which fit together on their borders, showing that they 
once belonged to the same sheet. A similar instance is found 
in three bound volumes of miscellaneous pamphlets, marked 
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on the back " American Tracts." The following are the 
titles of the first pamphlet in each volume, which I here give 
in order to identify the collection of Tracts : — 

Volume IV. Extracts from the Votes and Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Continental Congress, . . September, 1774. . . London, 
reprinted, 1774. 
Volume II. The Plea of the Colonies, . . London, 1776." 
Volume III. An Oration in Memory of General Montgomery, . . 
February 19th, 1776. . . By William Smith. Second edition. 
London, reprinted, 1776. 

Near the top of the fourth plate is a blank space for the 
location mark of the book, which, however, was rarely desig- 
nated. These plates were pasted in the volumes over any 
of the previous ones that happened to be already inserted ; 
and their use appears to have been discontinued about 1820. 

The fifth book-plate was made, probably soon after the 
Society removed from the Tontine Crescent to the present 
site in Tremont Street, which was in March, 1833. It was 
engraved on copper by David Russell, and the impressions 
were taken on white paper. The plates were of a size simi- 
lar to those now used in the Library, and essentially the 
same in appearance and wording. They are found in many 
of the volumes received at an early period, where they have 
been pasted over other plates ; and they also appear in books 
given since 1820 or thereabouts, when the use of the preceding 
plate was discontinued, although they are found like the fourth 
plate in many volumes given earlier. 

Some time after the election of the Reverend Thaddeus M. 
Harris as Librarian, on October 26, 1837, impressions from 
the same plate were made on red-faced paper, probably about 
1839. These are found in volumes given as late as October 
16, 1846, in most cases pasted over the earlier book-plates 
already in volumes, excepting the fifth one. A new plate on 
copper, now in the possession of the Library, was probably 
made within a few weeks of that date ; and impressions from it 
on green-faced paper were printed. These book-plates were 
used during the remainder of Mr. Felt's librarianship, and 
until September 16, 1857. On October 24 of that year, the 
first book-plate of gray paper was used ; and on March 15, 
1864, five hundred more impressions were struck off from this 
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copper plate by Nathaniel Dearborn, an engraver, who had re- 
touched it. The first of these book-plates was pasted in a vol- 
ume given on April 23, 1864, and probably on that date ; and 
the last was used in October, 1866. Since that time the book- 
plates have been printed on stone by William H. Forbes & Co., 
now known as the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, 
many copies at one impression, and the sheets cut up after- 
ward. The first of these was used on October 11, 1866, and 
since then very slight changes have been made from time to 
time, as new impressions were struck off, certainly in October, 
1868, and on October 19, 1885. 

Before the year 1799 there was no record of books lent out 
as required by the By-Laws, adopted on October 11, 1791, 
that " for the present a slate and pencil shall be hung up in 
the chamber, and the person taking books shall enter on the 
slate his name, the titles of the books, and the date ; which 
the librarian, at his next visit to the chamber, shall enter in 
his book " ; but this book, if one was then kept, has not 
been found. On June 11, 1794, the "Laws and Regulations" 
were revised ; and Article VI. of the portion relating to the 
[Library was so changed that each member was required to 
" give receipts for the books which he shall take out of the 
lliibrary, in a receipt-book to be provided for the purpose." 
For a time these entries were made on separate sheets of 
folio paper, three of which used between April 25, 1796, and 
October 19, 1799, are still preserved. On April 30, 1799, the 
I^ibrarian was instructed to " purchase a book to be left in 
the Society's room," for members "to give in it a receipt 
for the books which they shall take out of the Library." In 
this small volume, bound in vellum and still in the Library, 
tlie first entry was antedated August 28, 1798, and, with two 
trifling exceptions, February 7, 1833, the last on October 29, 
1818. According to the amended By-Laws adopted on May 
4„ 1809, the Librarian began a record of books taken out, and 
fiom that date the practice has been continued down to the 
present day. The volume bought for this purpose has the 
name of the Society and " 1809 " stamped in gilt on the front 
cover, and was used from May 4, 1809, to December 26, 1833. 
It contains the names of members taking out books arranged 
for the most part alphabetically, one name to a page, and it 
also has an index. Since February 11, 1834, when another 
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book was begun, the titles have been entered chronologically; 
and during its use, until the time of Dr. Appleton, it was th« 
general custom for each member to sign his own name against 
the charge. 

Fiom a careful collation of the catalogues of the Library, 
both printed and manuscript made before 1796, with the books 
on the shelves it is found that certain books were missing 
even at that early period ; and since then losses, particujarly 
those to which special attention has been called, have been 
noted from time to time in the Proceedings. Of the first gift 
of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, received at the second 
meeting of the Society held on April 9, 1791, many still re- 
main unidentified and are probably lost. On October 25, 1796, 
a committee was appointed " to sell the useless books belong- 
ing to the Society." This may account for some of the missing 
volumes, while votes at different times to exchange duplicates 
and triplicates will explain the absence of others. There are 
instances where volumes have been returned which have been 
out of the Library for a long period ; and the fact has been 
sometimes noted by the Librarian in the volumes, and occa- 
sionally it has been mentioned in the Proceedings. 

From the collection furnished by Dr. Belknap, at the fourth 
meeting of the Society, on October 11, 1791, several volumes 
were lent out at the time, and only one of these is known to 
have been returned. This volume contains many rare and 
valuable tracts published between 1628 and 1732, the first of 
which is " A Copy of the Kings Majesties Charter for Incorpor- 
ating the Company of the Massaehusets Bay "... Boston, 
1689. Another title is "New Englands First Fruits;" . . . 
London, 1643, which is printed in part in the first volume 
of the Collections, pages 242-250. It once contained "New 
England, or a Briefe Enarration "... London, 1625, a Latin 
poem by William Morrell, which has since been taken out and 
bound separately. This poem with the English translation 
was also printed in the same volume of Collections, pages 
125-139. On the inside of the cover of this book of tracts is 
written : " Returned to me by Dea. George A, Thatcher of 
Bangor Me. Sept. 30, 1853. He found it among books which 
fell to him from B. B. Thatcher, who died, 1840. Joseph B. 
Felt, Librarian." 

Another volume of tracts, stamped on the back " Whitfield," 

41 
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and probably borrowed from the Library as early as 1812, con- 
tains the earliest and fourth plates. The first title in the 
volume, which was bound some time in the year 1792, is 
" Divine Influence the true Spring of the Extraordinary Work 
at Carabuslang and other Places in the West of Scotland," . . . 
by Alexander Webster, Boston, reprinted, 1743. The follow- 
ing memorandum in the handwriting of Dr. JohnAppleton, 
Assistant Librarian, and signed with his initials, appears on a 
fly-leaf: " This volume was found in the Library of a deceased 
clergyman in New Haven, Conn., and returned to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, by Franklin B. Dexter, Tutor in 
Yale College, July 28, 1866. J. A." 

On July 5, 1816, two volumes entitled " Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana," London, 1789, and " Bibliothecae Americanae Pri- 
mordia," ... by White Kennett, London, 1713, were taken 
from the Library by Isaiah Thomas. At a meeting of the So- 
ciety on April 28, 1831, after the death of Mr. Thomas, which 
occurred on April 4, the Librarian was requested " to obtain 
return " of both volumes, which about that time had been 
given to the American Antiquarian Society. Although the 
Historical Society's ownership was then questioned, the first 
volume was returned in the autumn of 1831, and the second 
in January, 1836. At a meeting held on October 29, 1835, the 
subject of the return of the Kennett volume was again 
brought up, and referred to the Librarian and Recording 
Secretary ; and on November 26 of that year, they reported 
that " they had written fully to the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, and had furnished full and complete 
evidence of the property of our Societj'^ " in this volume ; and 
it was accordingly returned in the following January as above 
stated. See Proceedings, Volume IL, pages 24, 26, and 29. 

A short time before Mr. Thomas's death he wrote the 
following on the inside of the front cover: "This Book 
was loaned to a member of the Historical Society by Mrs. 
Crocker to whom it belonged, and was included in the pur- 
chase I made of her, of Part of the Mather Library, Dec 
1814." According to votes passed by the Society, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1794, and April 25, 1822, it appears that at some time 
a •' valuable portion of the Mather Library " had been either 
given or deposited by Dr. Samuel Mather's executors, and by 
his daughter Mrs. Hannah Mather Crocker, to this Society; 
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and certain volumes are found containing the autograph signa- 
tures of the Mathers, father, son, and grandson, and occasion- 
ally in the same book. 

On November 3 and 6, 1790, the library of Mather Byles, 
consisting of 3,000 volumes and a large collection of pamphlets 
was sold in Boston, on which occasion many books and pam- 
phlets were bought by Thomas Wallcut, as appears by notes in 
his handwriting ; and these he afterward gave to the Society 
at different times. Many contain autograph signatures of the 
Mathers and Dr. Byles. 

Among many instances of missing books are the follow- 
ing : " Transactions of the American Philosophical Society," 
Volume III., No. 2, borrowed by John Davis, October 28, 
1830, and returned on October 22, 1864 ; a volume of " Ser- 
mons on Lexington Battle," which contains the following note : 
" This Book appears never to have been in the new "Library, 
till 1844, when it was returned. J. B. Felt"; and two vol- 
umes taken out probably not long after the removal of the 
Library to its present site, one of which. Cotton Mather's 
Life of his father, was returned on November 2, 1855, having 
been found in the library of the Boston Athenaeum ; and the 
other, Charles V.allaneey's " An Essay on the Primitive Inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland" (Dublin, 1807), which 
turned up in the library of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts some time in March, 1858. 

By a vote passed on October 30, 1828, the Librarian was 
authorized to furnish the Commissioners for settling the boun- 
dary line between the United States and New Brunswick with 
certain maps and other documents belonging to the Society, 
which were not accessible elsewhere to them. At the request 
of the Commissioners, the application came from the Governor 
of the Commonwealth ; and in accordance therewith the various 
works were sent to Washington, though no list was made by 
the Librarian. It was stipulated that they should be safelj 
returned, though this does not appear to have been done 
promptl}', as they came back at diiferent times, one map as 
late as June, 1852 ; but it is not now believed that they all 
were returned, as no record of the fact is found. With no list 
kept by the Society, this does not seem surprising. 

When Dr. Appleton began, in 1855, to prepare a cata- 
logue of the Library, he kept a small note-book in which he 
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entered titles and shelf-numbers of "Books missing." Fol- 
lowing this is a similar list of 30 pamphlets that " have been 
stolen from the Volumes in which they were bound." Many 
references to other lost pamphlets are found noted in various 
volumes where the tracts are missing. So far as known, 
whei'ever a pamphlet is taken out to be bound separately, a 
memorandum to that effect has been made. Many in the first 
list are marked as returned, but of the second none apparently 
has been received. On June 3, 1880, a volume entitled 
"An Answer to George Keith's Libel against a Catechism," 
by Francis Makemie (Boston, 1694), was stolen from the 
Library and has never been returned. The loss was at once 
detected, and the thief strongly suspected. In my own mind 
I never had any doubt as to his guilt ; and it is a satisfaction 
to know that he is now undergoing a long term of imprison- 
ment at Charlestown for another crime. 

Another instance where a memorandum is found appears 
in a bound collection of medical tracts of which the first is 
" Some Reasons and Arguments ... for the setting up Mar- 
kets in Boston " (Boston, 1719). This volume contained a rare 
tract entitled "A Friendly Debate,'" etc. (Boston, 1722), which 
was wanted in the Library of the Surgeon-General's Office, 
United States Army. As there were two other copies in the 
Library, and this one was slightly imperfect, the Council voted 
on January 10, 1876, to give it to the Library at Washington ; 
and accordingly the pamphlet was taken out and sent. The 
fact was duly noted on a fly-leaf by the Librarian. The Morrell 
tract mentioned above may be cited as another instance where 
a pamphlet was removed from a bound volume and a memoran- 
dum of the fact made. 

The first catalogue of the Library was published in 1796, 
and contains about a thousand titles, not including " unbound 
books," pamphlets, newspapers, and manuscripts. The ear- 
liest list of any portion of the Library is one indorsed in 
the handwriting of John Eliot, the first Librarian, " Mss. list 
of, in the Hist. Cabinet, 1792." Mr. Eliot also kept a rough 
list of accessions to the Library, which probably served as a 
catalogue until one was begun by Thomas Wallcut, in 1792, 
where titles for the first time were arranged alphabetically ; 
although additions to EHot's catalogue were made as late as 
1793. On October 23, 1792, it was voted to print " a number 
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of copies of the catalogue " ; but this seems not then to have 
been done, as on October 29, 1793, " The Catalogue of the 
Library being reported," it was voted " That the Librarian 
procure it to be copied at the expense of the Society." This 
probably referred to the Wallcut catalogue, which was com- 
pleted near that time. It is a fold of folio sheets consisting 
of 83 pages, and, with additions made from time to time, was 
the working catalogue until 3796. 

The " Catalogue of Books," published in that year, as 
mentioned above, was in use until 1811, and from time to 
time new titles were added in manuscript. The Library 
copy has these words written on the top of the titlepage : 
" The property of the Society. To lie on the Table for the 
use of the Members, it being the only copy with references 
to the places of the Books." On September 1, 1803, a reprint 
of 500 copies was voted, but it is very doubtful whether 
the order was ever carried out. This catalogue was inter- 
leaved and bound near the time when Timothy Alden began 
his services as Librarian on May 9, 1808 ; and with new titles 
added on the blank leaves served for a time as the working 
catalogue. Before the end of his term of service on October 
26, 1809, he had made what seems to be a full catalogue 
of the Library at that time ; and this he carried away when 
he removed to Newark, New Jersey, and he did not re- 
turn it until April 25, 1811. It was subsequently bound in 
leather, and stamped on the back " Catalogue of Historical 
Library Alden's Manuscript." At the meeting held on the 
day of its return, it was voted to print 400 copies, which were 
published in October, 1811, making a pamphlet of 96 pages. 
It contained about 4,000 titles, two columns to a page ; and the 
appendix is composed of " Lists " of Newspapers, Maps, Manu- 
scripts, Tracts, etc., also of Preachers of Election Sermons, 
Artillery Election Sermons, Annual Convention Sermons, and 
Dudleian Lectures, as well as Anniversary Addresses of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society, Discourses before the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, Fifth of March and Fourth of 
July Orations, Orations and Poems before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, a List of Preachers before the London Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and before the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, also Ordination and Installa- 
tion, Funeral, and Dedication Sermons, and a List of various 
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Almanacs published in New England and elsewhere. Soon 
after this catalogue was issued, a working copy was made up 
by pasting on the ten inside leaves of six folds of folio paper, 
four columns of the catalogue to a page. On the outside 
in the hand of Joseph McKean, then Librarian, is written 
" Catalogue of the Historical Library. (This is not to be re- 
moved from the Table.) 1811." In the upper right-hand 
corner of this page is the following : " c. c. Began this Catal. 
Monday Aug. 2" /13 & finally finished Nov. 12, 1813." This 
entry related to the shelf-numbers which Mr. Joseph Tilden, 
at that time Librarian, wrote opposite to the titles ; and the 
two letters " c. c." at the beginning probably referred to the 
shelf and book-case where it was kept. For a while occasion- 
ally some new titles, as well as others which had been omitted, 
were added below the pasted scraps. A little later a volume 
was made up in a similar way, probably by James Savage, and 
bound in leather, containing one column to a page ; and many 
shelf-numbers wei'e marked in. It was probably used during 
the latter part of his Librarianship and until the removal of 
the Library in 1833, possibly a year or two later, as it contains 
some of the new shelf-marks of that period. As before, new 
titles were added from time to time. Subsequently a similar 
volume was made up for the same purpose, though but 
little used. 

On August 25, 1835, it was voted that " Joseph B. Felt, a 
member of the Society, be requested, in concurrence with the 
Librarian [Nahum Mitchell], to make a catalogue, alpliabeti- 
cal and systematic, of all the books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Society." On May 26, 1836, 
when they made a report upon the progress of the work, a 
large portion of the Library had been catalogued. The volume 
in which the entries were made was like the one prepared by 
Mr. Savage, only of oblong shape and much larger ; and it 
was the working catalogue for about twenty years, or until 
the beginning of the new catalogue by Dr. John Appleton, 
then Assistant Librarian, on April 18, 1855. This last cata- 
logue was published in two volumes, one in 1859 and the 
second in 1860, a copy of which was interleaved and bound 
up for use in the Library. The original, from which a copy 
was made for the printer, consisted of many folio sheets of 
brown paper on which were pasted the slips containing the 
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titles arranged alphabetically ; and this collection of sheets 
was the working catalogue for a few years. In the interleaved 
copy, titles were entered on the blank pages until about 1864, 
when a system of cataloguing on paper slips of a blue tint was 
begun, and continued for a time. Soon afterward cards were 
used, as stated in the Librarian's Report, April, 1869, where it 
says that " the card system has been adopted some years, and 
continues to give satisfaction." Some time later the blue slips 
were either copied or pasted on long cards. These cards were 
used until about October 1, 1878, when others of regulation 
size, like those used to-day, were first bought for the purpose. 
Up to this time the cards were kept in broad pasteboard boxes, 
two rows to a box, although some of the boxes were used for a 
few years longer. When the small cards were bought, a case 
of ninety-two drawers was made in September, 1878, by Azel 
E. Steele for the purpose of holding them ; and it is estimated 
that there is room for about 250,000 cards. The catalogue of 
the Library is now in three parts, — the printed titles, those on 
the blank leaves, and the cards which have now been brought 
into one alphabetical arrangement. See the note on pages 43 
and 44 of the second volume of the Proceedings for another 
account of the catalogues. 

According to some manuscript notes made by Joseph McKean 
about the year 1811 in a bound copy of the first Catalogue of 
Books, 1796, there were then in the Library at the Tontine 
Crescent one mahogany book-case on the west side of the 
room, a " range," — probably a book-case or section of one, 

— next to the north window on the east, and three other 
" ranges " on the same side, and also two on the south side, 
one near the door and another near the window. These 
several cases were indicated on the catalogue by capital let- 
ters, A, B, C, etc., and the shelves were marked by lower 
case letters, while the order on the shelf was shown by figures. 
There were only two book-cases in the Library at the time the 
Wallcut catalogue, already mentioned, was made ; but a third 
case was soon added. Before 1799 the fourth and fifth book- 
cases were bought, and before 1811 two more. Down to the 
time of the appearance of the catalogue in 1811, a system of 
figures was used to indicate the places of books in the Library, 

— the first to show the case, the second the shelf, and the 
third the order on the shelf, thus : 1. 6. 6. The letters and 
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figures just referred to were used until the removal of the 
Library in 1833, since which time there have been in the 
main two numbers only, one to indicate the shelf and the other 
the place on the shelf. 

Tlie early place-marks of volumes were written on small 
paper labels, many of them diamond-shaped, which were 
pasted on the back of books ; and probably this practice 
continued with some irregularity until about 1798. From 
that date until about 1811, the number, if entered at all, is 
found on the inside of the front cover, in the upper left-hand 
corner. When the second method of marking volumes came 
into use, a small red-faced label was printed, like this, as near 
as type will allow : — 

HIST. SOC. 



It was pasted on the back of each volume near the bottom ; 
and in the lower space of the label was written the place-mark 
of the book, as — E. b. 24. Traces of numbering in this way 
are found for fifteen years, more or less, until possibly 1830. 
After the removal of the Library in 1833, and upon its re- 
arrangement, two new labels were made, one of which was to 
be used for the Library, and the other for the Cabinet, like the 
following : — 

HIST. SOC. HIST. SOC. 



Sh. No. Cab. No. 

////J/I///I//J //y/j/jy/j/y/ 

In most cases, one of these was pasted over the first slip, 
if on the volume at the time. This method of notation con- 
tinned until about 1857, when the Dowse Collection was 
received, and the catalogue of the Library was in process of 
making, both of which caused great changes in the arrange- 
ment of books. During these changes an "Index " volume was 
prepared by Dr. Appleton, containing the numbers only, both 
the old and the new, which was used while this catalogue was 
printing, and perhaps later. Since that time, in a great ma- 
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jority of cases, the numbers have been written on the inside of 
the front cover, in the upper left-hand corner, with a black 
pencil ; although many volumes are found in which blue has 
been used, especially in such as were then rearranged on the 
shelves, in order to make room for the Dowse Library. 

When the " Rules for the Library and Museum " were first 
adopted on October 11, 1791, the Librarian was required to 
present a " catalogue of the books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
maps, and curiosities." The same requirement was made in 
the By-Laws of June 11, 1794, and with the exception of the 
" curiosities " was repeated in those of May 4, 1809. This 
" catalogue " or list was printed, accordingly, in the Proceed- 
ings from time to time, and during the year 1792, in a changed 
form, in " The American Apollo." The Lists from 1798 to 
1810 also appeared in several newspapers, one of which was 
published outside of the State, and all so far as known are 
mentioned below. 

This practice of reporting the titles was kept up for the most 
part until the end of 1796 ; and during the year 1797 similar 
references to gifts were omitted. On January 30, 1798, the 
Librarian reported a long list of titles received since the pre- 
ceding entries of November 18, 1796 ; and afterward at the 
January meeting of each year he read a similar list, with the 
exception of the following instances, when it was presented 
on October 30, 1804, August 27, 1805, and August 28, 1810 ; 
although it was omitted in the years 1806 and 1808. At this 
last date the practice of entering the list in the record of the 
meetings was discontinued. From October 25, 1809, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1816, the titles of books received, with the names of 
the givers, were entered on some blank pages in the " Loan 
Book" of 1809; and from July, 1815, to July, 1838, an 
" Acknowledgment of Donations " was printed in the Col- 
lections (2d series, IL, to 3d series, VII.). 

On January 28, 1830, it was voted " That the Librarian pro- 
cure a suitable book for the purpose of entering the donations, 
to be kept in the room " ; and since that date, when the first 
entry was made, this method of recording gifts has been kept 
up. For further reference to gifts received by the Library, 
see the Proceedings, Volume I., page 250. With a few excep- 
tions, the following are the dates at which gifts were made, 
and the places where a list of them may be found : — 

42 
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Proceedings. 

1791, April 9, pp. 6-13, October 11, pp. 18-22, December 21, pp. 26, 27. 

1792, March 30, pp. 30, 31, April 24, pp. 32, 33, June 8, pp. 37, 38, 
July 31, p. 39, August 10, 13, p. 41. Also in The American 
Apollo, May 11, p. 210, June 15, p. 274, August 3, p. 351, 
August 24, "p. 380. 

1793, January 29, pp. 47, 48, April 30, p. 50, July 30, pp. 51-53, 
October 29, pp. 54, 65, November 26, p. 56. 

1794, January 28, p. 60, April 4, p. 66, June 11, pp. 67, 68, July 29, 
pp. 73, 74, October 28, pp. 75-77, December 20, p. 79. 

1795, January 27, pp. 81, 82, April 28, pp. 83, 84, August 17, pp. 87, 
88, October 27, pp. 88, 89, November 24, p. 91. 

1796, April 26, pp. 97, 98, June 6, p. 99, July 26, pp. 100, 101, 
November 18, pp. 102, 103. 

1798, January 30, pp. 111-116, and the Columbian Centinel (Boston), 
February 3. 

1799, January 29, pp. 121-124, and the Massachusetts Mercury (Bos- 
ton), March 19. 

1800, January 28, pp. 129-131, and the Massachusetts Mercury, April 1. 

1801, January 27, pp. 136-139. 

1802, January 26, pp. 145-147, and the Mercury and New-England 
Palladium (Boston), February 23. 

1803, January 25, pp. 151-156, and the Boston Weekly Magazine, 
May 14. 

1804, July 5 (Boston Gazette), October 30, pp. 166-168. 

1805, July 23 (The Repertory, Boston), August 27, pp. 176-179. 

1806, November 15 (Portsmouth, N. H., Oracle). 

1807, January 27, pp. 190-192. 

1808, February 19 (The Repertory). 

1809, January 31, pp. 200-203, and the New-England Palladium, 
August 22. 

1810, August 28, pp. 216-219, and the Repertory, September 28. 

Loan Book, 1809. 

October 26, 1809, to October 31, 1816, with some breaks, and also for 
1812 and 1813, in the New England Palladium, February 18, 1814. 

Collections. 

1814, to August, 2d series, II., pp. 285-292. 

1815, to July, 2d series, III., pp. 292-296. 

1816, to August, 2d series, IV., pp. 804-308. 

1818, to April, 2d series, VII., pp. 297-800. 

1819, to April, 2d series, VIII., pp. 329-332. 
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1822, to January, 2d series. IX., pp.- 369-372. 

1823, to April, 2d series, X., pp. 188-191. 
1825, to March, 3d series, I., pp. 295-299. 
1830, to January, 3d series, IT., pp. 365-368. 

1833, to January, 3d series. III., pp. 404-407. 

1834, to May, 3d series, VI., pp. 294-296. 

1836, to June, 3d series, V., pp. 291-298. 

1837, to June, 3d series, VI., pp. 296-300. 

1838, to July, 3d series, VII., pp. 292-296. 

Gift Book. 
1830, January 28. Since then regular entries have been made. 

Tlie last " Acknowledgment of Donations " in the form of a 
list of titles was made in Volume VII., 3d series of Collections 
mentioned above. While the By-Laws of 1833 repeated the 
requirement that the Librarian at each stated meeting should 
furnish a " catalogue of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
maps," few references to such a list are found until the last 
entry of this kind on October 31, 1833 ; but on February 27, 
1834, the practice of presenting the names of those making 
"donations" was begun, which were printed in the Proceed- 
ings of each meeting until March 11, 1869, when it was dis- 
continued. Since then the list has been regularly presented 
by the Librarian, but the names have appeared at the end of 
each volume of Proceedings, beginning with Volume XI. (1869- 
1870), in an alphabetical arrangement under the title " List of 
Donors to the Library." 

Of the large number of pamphlets given to the Library 
many have been bound up in volumes ; and from time to 
time votes have been passed ordering such work to be done. 
It was an early practice to tie up the pamphlets in small 
parcels, and keep them in this way preparatory to binding ; 
and in the course of time several thousand were bound. On 
April 8, 1858, when the Librarian read his first "Annual 
Report," under the requirement of the By-Laws adopted on 
October 8, 1857, there were about 12,000 pamphlets in the 
Library arranged in cases made for the purpose. It appears by 
the report of the Standing Committee on April 24, 1856, that 
at that time 457 cases had been bought, and about 10,000 pam- 
phlets classified and thus arranged. These cases, shaped like 
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a volume, had the word " Pamphlets " printed on the back. 
In April, 1862, the number had reached 492, and probably 
more were added later ; and their use continued until about 
1878, although a few are still found serviceable for the largest 
pamphlets. According to the system of classification begun 
by Dr. Appleton, and fully given in the report of the Libra- 
rian, made on April 12, 1866, a paper label of the proper size, 
bearing the printed name of the division, was pasted on the 
back of the boxes. About the year 1878 the pamphlets had 
increased so much that it was found easier and more conven- 
ient for use to tie them up in bundles. Later, in October, 
1884, these parcels were first carefully guarded from the wear 
of the string by strips of pressboard. The system of classifica- 
tion now in use, although somewhat changed as to the names 
of the divisions and other minor particulars, is similar to 
that begun by Dr. Appleton. These pamphlets are kept in 
one room, and arranged on tlie alphabetical plan in the several 
divisions and subdivisions. 

It was the practice of early Librarians to enter, on the fly- 
leaf of each volume of miscellaneous tracts, the titles con- 
tained therein, as well as occasionally other memoranda. 
One of such volumes, in which the first title is " The Church 
of Ephesus arraign'd," by Josiah Smith (Charles-Town, S. C, 
1768), has on the fly-leaf at the end the following note written 
by John Eliot : — 

There is no persuading Bookbinders to do as you desire them. Be 
sides the misplacing of several pamphlets & paying no regard to the 
date, tho' arranged. for him by the Librarian, he must take this Narra- 
tive of the work at 0. from the parcell which were collected with great 
diligence Sf many months assiduity ; ^ where all the Gamhuslang pieces 
preceeded the other ^works of the Whitefieldian controversy. 

Two books are spoiled to the no small vexation of M' E. who hath 
had his patience tried often in this way. 

Use — or Caution. 

Never send but pamphlets enough to fill one volume — let these be 
bound in boards only till you have seen them — then may you alter the 
arrangm' before the finishing. Otherwise you must stand over the 
Bookbinder till there is not a bare possibility of his mistaking. 

Another volume, in which the first title is " The Impor- 
tance of Righteousness . . in two Discourses delivered at 
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Brookfield, July 4, 1774," by Nathan Fiske (Boston, 1774), 
has a note at the beginning in the same hand as follows : — 

Remark — • for the benefit of other Societies besides the historical. 

A stupid book binder will never mind your orders about placing 
pamphlets. 

If cheapness is the thing aimed at, you will have none but stupid 
fellows to work for you. 

Still another volume of bound tracts, in which the first 
pamphlet is entitled " Three Choice and Profitable Sermons," 
by John Norton (Cambridge, 1664), contains the following 
memorandum : — 

These Sermons were given by several Gentlemen [probably not 
members of the Society] M' Harris & M' J. Eliot. Some of them 
were collected from the Mather Library. They were bound at the 
expense of M' who gave 100$ for this laudable purpose. 

Since the year 1868 it has been the rule in the Library to 
bind up all historical tracts separately ; and miscellaneous 
pamphlets have not been bound in the same volume unless 
they belonged to a series or were closely connected in their 
subjects. Reports of various societies and institutions in 
Massachusetts are bound together in sets, and divided accord- 
ing to their thickness, though frequently by tens or fives, 
either as to the year or the ordinal number of the report. 
On the back and near the top of the volumes given during 
the first twenty years of the Society, there is found a small 
cross in ink. I am unable to give the meaning of this mark, 
but perhaps it was meant to show that the work had been 
catalogued. To indicate the fact in later years a small " c " 
has been written in ink or with pencil at the beginning of 
the book or pamphlet in the upper right-hand corner. 

In former times the style of binding pamphlets varied some- 
what from that now in use, as well as the lettering 6n the 
back. Such volumes were generally bound in sheep, which 
has not proved to be serviceable. The following instances 
may be mentioned as fair samples of the lettering : " Religious 
Tracts," " Mixt Tracts," " Mixt Sermons," "Select Pam- 
phlets," etc. ; and about 1815 the back titles ran thus : 
"Tracts. D. F. 1," "Tracts. D. F, 2," with several other 
combinations of letters and figures, which were intended 
probably for the place-mark of the books. 
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In recent years it has been the practice to bind the news- 
papers in duck, as it is now considered by library experts to 
be more durable than leather, which in time becomes very 
tender and fragile. Since June 7, 1889, a handle, or loop, 
projecting behind, has been firmly riveted to each side of the 
cover, so that the volume can be more easily taken from the 
shelf. This has been found to be a convenient contrivance for 
large or heavy files. 

On October 13, 1882, the Society received a bequest of 
f 3,000 made by a Corresponding Member, William Winthrop, 
Esq., of Malta, who died on July 3, 1869. According to the 
terms of the will, the Society was to apply " the whole of 
the accruing annual interest and profits to the binding, for the 
better preservation, of the valuable manuscripts and books 
appertaining to the Society " ; and from the income of this 
fund, known as the " William Winthrop Fund," books were 
first bound on June 9, 1883. In all the volumes a small slip, 
first made in 1884, is pasted on the inside of the front cover, 
in the upper right-hand corner, mentioning the fact and giving 
the date of binding ; and later a similar label, first struck off 
on June 4, 1890, has been used in all books repaired from the 
same income. See the Proceedings, Volume XX. (1882-1883), 
pages 17-20, for references to Mr. Winthrop and the bequest. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society on April 9, 1857, the 

large and costly collection of books given by Mr. Thomas 

Dowse, of Camlmdgeport, was formally received. It consists 

of fine editions of miscellaneous works, and all the books are 

elegantly bound. The following minute written on a sheet of 

letter paper and pasted on a fly-leaf at the beginning will 

explain itself : — 

Cambridge, July 30, 1856. 

This volume — " Purchas His Pilgrimes " — being numbered 812 in 
the Catalogue now in the press of Mess. John "Wilson & Son, is deliv- 
ered by me on this thirtieth day of July, 1856, to the Honorable 
Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, as an earnest and evidence of my having given the whole of my 
library to said Massachusetts Historical Society, the boots to be pre- 
served forever in a room by themselves, only to be used in said room 

Thomas Dowse 
lu presence of 
O. W. Watriss, ) 
George Livermore. j 
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Boston, 30 July, 1856. 

I received this 1st Volume of " Purchas His Pilgrimes " from 
Thomas Dowse, Esq., in his own Library in presence of Messrs. 
Watriss and Livermore, the witnesses to his signature, this Wednesday 
afternoon, the thirtieth day of July, 1856, and brought it away with 
me at his request to be presented to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety at a Special Meeting, which I have caused to be notified for 
Tuesday next at 10 o'clock, a. m., and in evidence of the gift of his 
whole collection of books to said Society. 

Robert C. Wintheop, 
President of the Mass. Hist. Society. 

After the receipt of the books at this meeting, Mr. Win- 
throp paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. Dowse, and an- 
nounced a gift of flO,000, from his executors, to be known 
as the " Dowse Fund." For an account of the proceedings 
and the eulogy by Mr. Everett, delivered in the Music Hall, 
on December 9, 1858, see the third volume of Proceedings 
(1855-1858). The collection by actual count consists of 
4,665 volumes, which is three less than the number shown bj' 
the catalogue printed in 1856, and several hundred less than 
that which has been mentioned on sevei'al occasions before the 
Society ; but according to memoranda made at the time these 
three by some accident were never received. The numbers 
and titles of the missing volumes are as follows : — 

785. Poems. With Engravings after Westall. - By Thomas Gray. 
London, 1821. 

1308. Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece. By George 
Berthold Niebuhr. Translated from the German, and edited by Sarah 
Austin. London, 184.3. 

1907. Letters to one of his Friends. By Bishop William 
Warburton. New York, 1809. 

The six bookcases originally received with the collection 
are still the property of the Society, but are now used for 
another purpose. 

In the autumn of 1871 a book-plate, modelled with some 
variations after that in the Ticknor Collection at the Boston 
Public Library, was made apd duly inserted. The impres- 
sions were struck off from stone, twenty-three copies in one 
sheet, and afterward cut up ; and several of these sheets are 
still preserved. 
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The late Mr. Savage, who was Librarian from 1814 to 1818, 
and afterward President from 1841 to 1855, bequeathed 
the sum of $5,000, "of the income whereof no use shall 
be made except for the increase of said Society's library," 
— the first bequest ever received for that purpose, and now 
known as the "Savage Fund." This amount became available 
in 1873 ; and soon afterward, in September, 1875, a book-plate, 
modelled after the one used in the Dowse Collection, was 
made for all books bought with this income. The plate was 
engraved on steel, and contains a likeness of Mr. Savage. 
See the Proceedings (XIV., 163) for October, 1875, where an 
impression is given. Pamphlets bought in the same way and 
afterward bound, also receive this plate, as they are then con- 
sidered books. Since November, 1892, impressions inserted in 
such volumes have the blank " Bound 189 ," printed 

at the bottom so that the date of binding can be entered. A 
book is kept in which all the accessions from this source, 
including the various titles and the price, are entered, as well 
as other memoranda. At each meeting of the Council it is 
the custom of the Librarian to read a list of such books bought 
since the previous report. 

At a meeting held on December 22, 1813, it was voted that 
a committee then named " apply to the Trustees of the New 
England Library, so called, for the deposit of the same in 
the Historical Room." On October 30, 1817, this committee 
reported that, " in consultation with the pastor of the Old 
South Church and Society," and according to a vote of that 
church, on December 1, 1814, 261 volumes, 12 volumes of 
manuscripts and numerous pamphlets "most conducive to 
the design of deposit " had been selected and arranged in ten 
movable cases, open in front, in the rooms of the Historical 
Society. It is supposed that this collection was transferred as 
early as 1815, though there is no record of the fact. See Col- 
lections, 2d series, VII., 179-185, for a brief account of the 
deposit. On May 23, 1815, Moses Gill, of Princeton, gave to 
the Library the manuscript catalogue of this collection, in 
the handwriting of Rev. Thomas Prince, entitled " New-Eng- 
lish Books & Tracts collected by Thomas Prince of Boston 
N E." To this volume, before it was bound, several blank 
leaves were added by Rev. Abiel Holmes, who entered therein 
the titles of the books selected as well as a brief list of 
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the manuscripts. This collection remained as a part of the 
Historical Library until 1859, when the pastors and deacons 
of the Old South Church, feeling the " need of a convenient 
and quick access to the whole collection " by the public, in a 
communication dated July 12, 1859, asked for the "return 
of the books and papers," agreeably to the terms of the vote 
whereby they were deposited; and accordingly they were 
returned to the Prince Library, which was, on July 12, 1866, 
transferred to the care of the Boston Public Library. In 
October, 1869, a complete catalogue of the collection was 
published by the Trustees of that institution, containing an 
historical introduction. 

On various occasions during recent years special book- 
plates have been printed for particular gifts. Among such 
instances, as the more important ones, may be mentioned the 
bequest of a collection of music books by Williams Latham, 
received on May 22, 1884 (Proc, 2d series, I., 200); the works 
of Rear- Admiral Preble, on March 20, 1885 ; the Ticknor 
collection of books and pamphlets, on May 25, 1885 ; and 
the autograph collection given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander C. 
Washburn, on April 13, 1893. 

On December 23, 1873, the three volumes of "Hutchinson 
Papers," which had been in the Library for more than fifty 
years, were delivered by the Librarian to Charles R. Train, 
Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, according to a decision 
of the arbitrator, Robert S. Rantoul, Esq., made to. the Society 
on December 6 of that year. The manuscripts relating to the 
controversy about the ownership of these files were bound in 
May, 1880, together with the House and Senate Documents 
relating to the same, and were printed in the Proceedings, 
Volumes II. (1835-1855) and X.-XIII. (1867-1875). An ac- 
count of the Papers with the final correspondence may be 
found on pages 217-232 of Volume XIII. 

One of the early objects of the Society first mentioned in a 
" Plan of an Antiquarian Society, August, 1790," written by 
Dr. Belknap, was the collection of " specimens of natural and 
artificial curiosities" ; and this was embodied in the Consti- 
tution drawn up at the beginning of 1791 and in the early 
By-Laws. The "best part of the cabinet," according to 
the By-Laws, contained such articles, and was called the 
" Museum " ; and until the annual election of officers on April 

43 
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4, 1794, the Librarian had charge, but on that date Mr. 
Samuel Turell was chosen " Keeper of the Cabinet," and this 
office then became a permanent one. One of his duties was 
to present at the stated meetings of the Society a "catalogue 
of the curiosities." Before April 30, 1793, there is an occa- 
sional reference to articles given to the Cabinet ; but at the 
meeting held on that date the first list " For the Cabinet " 
was appended to that for the Library. These lists were 
added in the same way until January 31, 1809, and are in- 
cluded in the references to gifts mentioned above, excepting 
June 6, 1796 ; while in the records of later meetings allusions 
will be found to other articles received by the Cabinet. 
Although " a list of the natural and artificial productions 
belonging to the Museum " was reported on October 25, 1796, 
by Samuel Turell, Cabinet- Keeper, a catalogue, as such, was 
not begun until May, 1800 ; and this contains entries as late 
as 1814. About 1811 a catalogue of minerals and plants was 
made, Joseph McKean then Cabinet-Keeper; and this con- 
tained a list of the plants given by Thomas H. Perkins on 
October 27, 1795. At a meeting held on December 23, 
William Dandridge Peck, a member, asked the Society to 
lend him these plants, that he might " put them in order and 
in a state of preservation," which application was granted. 
At the end of the catalogue it is recorded that " the Society 
consented that they should remain with the Professor till 
further orders." Mr. Peck died on October 3, 1822, and in 
another portion of the list is the following: " Oct. 27, 1825 
After M' Peck dec"* these Plants were kept in the care ot 
Rev* D^ Lowell at Cambridge, till further orders." What 
became of them is not known. 

As early as August 24, 1819, an effort was made to dispose 
of some of the articles belonging to the Museum, when it was 
voted " That the Librarian and Cabinet-Keeper be authorized 
to dispose, at their discretion, of any perishable articles in the 
possession of the Society." Besides other efforts in the same 
direction, it appears by the record of the meeting held on 
October 25, 1796, that the Cabinet-Keeper was " authorized to 
exchange some of the shells belonging to the Society for 
Governor Hutchinson's picture " ; and in return the Society 
received the portrait painted by Copley. On April 25, 1833, 
it was voted " to deposit with the Society of Natural History 
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such articles in the Museum, relating to that subject, as they 
(the Committee) may think proper." This occurred before 
the first meeting in the new room, but after the books had 
been moved ; and the articles, including several stuffed 
animals and 71 minerals, were delivered to that Society on 
July 20. A box of minerals from the neighborhood of Lynn, 
given by Alonzo Lewis on January 27, 1831, was not taken by 
the Natural History Society, perhaps because it was either 
overlooked or not wanted. At a meeting on January 10, 
1867, it was ordered " That such aboriginal relics as Professor 
Wyman should select . . . be . . . deposited with the ' Pea- 
body Museum,' and that a list of every article thus deposited 
be kept." In accordance with this vote 178 specimens were 
sent to Cambridge, and a list is preserved. These votes 
stripped the Society, for the most part, of its collection of 
articles in natural history and archaeology. 

According to the Laws adopted by the Society on May 4, 
1809, it was the duty of the Librarian "to attend at the 
Library, or to procure some member to attend in his stead, 
on the afternoon of each Thursday, at three o'clock p. M., for 
the accommodation of the members." Until then it does not 
appear that he was required to be present at any specified 
time, or that the room was kept open ; but afterward the 
requirement continued in force until the By-Laws of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1858, were adopted. From that date the Librarian, 
according to the new regulation, has been present at the 
Library daily, "in person, or by a substitute ... at the regular 
hours appointed for keeping it open," although with much 
irregularity at first. Before 1853, as is implied in various 
ways, there may have been times when the rooms were open 
oftener than once a week for the convenience of members. 

Until about 1794 the key of the Library remained in the 
hands of Dr. Belknap, then the Corresponding Secretary, whose 
duty it was to deliver it to " no other person but one of the 
members." The By-Laws, adopted in that year, required the 
Librarian and Cabinet-Keeper each to keep a key ; and this 
custom continued until 1853, when, as mentioned above, the 
Librarian was to be present daily. Owing to some difficulty 
in carrying out the last regulation, a committee was chosen to 
consider the subject of " keeping the Library open and making 
provision for a new catalogue." At the meeting on October 
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12, 1854, Mr. Winthrop, for this committee, made a full 
report ; and in order to carry out the suggestions contained 
therein, the Librarian was authorized to employ an assistant 
whose duty should be " to keep the Library open according to 
the By-Laws of the Society, and to proceed at once to the 
preparation of a complete and systematic catalogue of the 
Library, Cabinet, and pictures." Accordingly the services of 
Dr. Appleton were secured, who entered upon his duties on 
December 4, 1854, as given below. 

In the earlier days of the Society the By-Laws required that 
all books " be accepted, with thanks," but it does not appear 
that there was then any formal letter sent to the givers. An 
acknowledgment, however, was made either in the American 
Apollo or the Collections, and occasionally in the newspapers 
of the period, as mentioned above. On August 24, 1819, a 
vote was passed ordering a " form of acknowledgment of 
donations," and at several other subsequent times similar re- 
quirements were made, as is noted in the second volume of 
Proceedings (pp. 20, 252, 312). On April 24, 1845, "a suit- 
able plate " was ordered ; but there is now no evidence that 
this was done. According to the By-Laws of 1853, the Libra- 
rian acknowledged the gift " by a letter addressed to the person 
making it" ; but in December, 1855, an engraved copper-plate 
for this purpose was made by Messrs. Morse & Tuttle, which 
has since then been in use. The " certificate," so called in the 
regulation of 1857, contains blank spaces for the title of the book, 
the name of the giver, and for the signatures of the President 
and Librarian. 

By a disastrous fire which burned many buildings and 
warehouses very early in the morning of November 10, 1825, 
the Society suffered a serious loss in its publications. At 
that time the edition of volumes VII. and VIII. of the second 
series of Collections was entirely destroyed, and nearly tlie 
whole of volumes IV. and V. of the first series, and IX. of the 
second series, amounting in all to more than 2,000 volumes. 
Most unfortunatelj^ the manuscript copy of the second volume 
of Winthrop's Journal was also burned, — an irreparable loss to 
historical scholars, although the work had then been recently 
printed ; besides other valuable works belonging to the Society. 
The fire broke out in the building at No. 10 Court Street, rapidly 
spreading across the way, and destroying the building num- 
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bered 7, in which was the office of Mr. Savage, who had taken 
out for temporary use certain volumes belonging to the Library. 
The Collections were stored at the time with Messrs. Phelps & 
Farnham, printers to the Society, who occupied rooms in the 
next building, which was also burned. For other particulars 
concerning the Society's losses, see the first volume of Pro- 
ceedings (1791-1835), pages 392 and 410. 

At the third meeting of the Society, on June 30, 1791, it is 
recorded " That the Treasurer be desired to purchase twelve 
chairs (Windsor, green, elbow); a plain pine table, painted, 
with drawer and lock and key ; an inkstand, &c." Accord- 
ing to Mr. Winthrop, who referred to them in an address 
when, as President, he received the keys of the Dowse Library 
on April 9, 1857, they were " believed to be the same which, 
until within a few months past, have constituted the principal 
part of the furniture of our rooms." It is interesting to note 
that the table and chairs are still in use, and show no great 
sign of wear; and five benches or settees are found which 
may have been a part of the original furniture of the Li- 
brary. For further references to Windsor chairs, see the 
Proceedings, volumes XVIL (p. 218), XVIII. (p. 243), and 
2d series, I. (p. 147). 

Until August 29, 1815, members of the Society were elected 
by ballot, but on that date it was voted unanimously that " the 
law and custom of our forefathers be adopted, as it stands in 
the Statute of Elections, 1643, mutatis mutandis, 'For the 
yearly choosing of assistants, the freemen shall use Indian 
corn and beans, the Indian corn to manifest election, and the 
beans contrary.' " The substance of this vote was embodied 
in the By-Laws of 1833, and has since continued in force. 
During recent years the corn used for this purpose has been 
taken from an ear given by Mr. Winthrop. Attached is a tag 
on which is written the following : — 

The ear of corn held up by Edward Everett as an illustration in his 
speech on " Vegetable and Mineral Gold " at the dinner of the United 
States Agricultural Society, 26th October, 1855, and given to me as 
we drove home together after the dinner. He said he had plucked 
it himself from the field in Lexington on that or a previous morning. 
He brought it to the dinner wrapped in paper, uncovering it only at the 
moment when he alluded to it. See his Orations and Speeches, 3d Vol. 
p. 387. R. C. W. 
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In the summer of 1818, Louis XVIII., King of France, gave 
to the Library several works in return for a set of the Society's 
Collections which had been previously sent to him. These 
works, consisting of eleven volumes in all, taken from the 
King's own library, were elegantly bound, and bear on the 
covers the Royal Arms in gilt. One of them entitled "Dic- 
tionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes," in four 
volumes, was for a long time through some mistake in the 
possession of the Library of Harvard College. After many 
years they were returned to the Society, with the college book- 
plates pasted in them. 

Among important additions may be mentioned certain 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts from the Library of Dr. 
Belknap, which were given to the Society by his daughter. 
Miss Elizabeth Belknap, on March 11, 1858. See the third 
volume of Proceedings (pp. 286-328) for an account of the 
gift. Another valuable accession was Dr. John Pierce's set 
of early election sermons given by him, and received by the 
Society on October 22, 1849, soon after his death ; and his 
collection of Massachusetts Registers, received on September 
20, 1851, and also his manuscript diary, from 1803 to 1849, in 
18 volumes, on February 25, 1858. Another addition, con- 
sisting of works of early American poetry, was received from 
Mr. Ticknor on December 9, 1858 ; and this was supple- 
mented by many books and pamphlets given by the family after 
his death. Still another came through a bequest from Mr. 
Savage received on June 12, 1873, which included many local 
histories, genealogies, etc., and his own copy of the Genealog- 
ical Dictionary, with manuscript notes and corrections. 

On February 11, 1869, a valuable collection of books and 
pamphlets was given by Mr. Wiuthrop, at that time President 
of the Society. Among the works then received there were 
78 volumes lettered on the back according to their subjects, 
and each containing about ten pamphlets. At several times 
during the years 1863 and 1864, Mr. Winthrop also gave 
many early broadsides, for the most part relating to New 
England, which have been placed in two large volumes made 
for the purpose ; and a special book-plate has been inserted, 
with the dates of the gift. 

When I entered on my term of service as Librarian in 1868, 
I began to form a collection of the different editions of the 
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Society's publications, with all the various reprints of articles 
that have appeared either in the Collections or Proceedings. 
This collection, now very complete, soon became known in 
these rooms as " the Archives," and is found to be of great 
service in many ways. It furnished the basis of the paper on 
the Centennial Bibliography of the Society, which was pre- 
sented on January 8, 1891, and printed in the Proceedings 
(2d series, VI., 203-249). The collection is kept in one of 
two mahogany book-cases which were given by Mr. Everett, 
on February 15, 1852. 

The following is a list of Librarians, Assistant Librarians, 
and Assistants in the Library, with their terms of service : — 



Librarians. 



John Eliot, 

George Richards Minot, 

John Eliot, 

John Thornton Kirkland, 

William Smith Shaw, 

Timothy Alden, 

Joseph McKean, 

Joseph Tilden, 

James Savage, 

Nathaniel Greenwood Snelling, 

Elisha Clap, 

William Jenks, 

James Bowdoin, 

Joseph Willard, 

Nahum Mitchell, 

Joseph Barlow Felt, 

Thaddeus Mason Harris, 

Joseph Barlow Felt, 

Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, 

Nathaniel Bradstreet ShurtleflF, 

Thomas Coffin Amory, 

Samuel Abbott Green, 



January 24, 1791, 
April 30, 1793, 
April 28, 1795, 
July 19, 1798, 
April 29, 1806, 
May 9, 1808, 
October 26, 1809, 
April 30, 1812, 
April 28, 1814, 
April 30, 1818, 
April 26, 1821, 
April 24, 1823, 
October 25, 1832, 
April 25, 1833, 
April 30, 1835, 
December 29, 1836, 
October 26, 1837, 
April 28, 1842, 
April 12, 1855, 
April 11, 1861, 
April 14, 1864, 
April 9, 1868, 



to April 30, 1793. 
" April 28, 1795. 
"July 19, 1798. 
« April 29, 1806. 
" May 9, 1808. 
" October 26, 1809. 
"April 30, 1812. 
" April 28, 1814. 
« April 30, 1818. 
"April 26, 1821. 
« April 24, 1823. 
« October 25, 1832. 
"April 25, 1833. 
« April 30, 1835. 
"December 29, 1836. 
« October 26, 1837. 
"April 28, 1842. 
"April 12, 1855. 
"April 11, 1861. 
" April 14, 1864. 
" April 9, 1868. 



Assistant Librarians. 



John Thornton Kirkland, 
Thomas Wallcut, 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
Lucius Robinson Paige, 



April 24, 1798, 
July 19, 1798, 
March 30, 1837, 
April 24, 1845, 



« July 19, 1798. 
" April 30, 1799. 
« October 26, 1837. 
« May 7, 1846. 
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Assistant Librarians (not members). 

John W. Snelling, August 1, 1839, « April 17, 1843.* 

John Appleton, December 4, 1854, " December 1, 1868. 

Frederick Henry Hedge, Jr., April 9, 1869, " December31,1871. 

John Andrew Henshaw, April 13, 1877, " September30,1883. 

Julius Herbert Tattle, October 1, 1883, « 

Assistants in the Library, 

James I. Wood, August 17, 1853, « February 9, 1854. 

George Arnold, June 15, 1855, "January 7, 1878. 

Julius Herbert Tuttle, January 21, 1878, " September30,1883. 

Alfred Baylies Page, October 12, 1883, " 

Dr. Gkeen also communicated, in behalf of Prof. Franklin B. 
Dexter, of New Haven, a Corresponding Member, abstracts of 
a number of letters in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, written 
by Increase Mather to Anthony h Wood in answer to letters 
of inquiry in connection with Wood's Athense Oxonienses, 
then in press. 

Mr. Dexter's communication was as follows : — 

I have been favored by Rev. Andrew Clark, Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, with the following abstract of Increase 
Mather's letters to Anthony Wood — in Bodleian Library, 
Wood Ms. F. 43, fol. 112-137 — written in answer to letters 
of inquiry in connection with Wood's " Athense Oxonien- 
ses," then in the press. The fact of Mather's having assisted 
Wood with such information was already known, and two of 
Wood's letters in acknowledgment (dated June 12, 1690, and 
Feb. 23, 1690-1) are printed in Sibley's Harvard Graduates, 
vol. i. pp. 695-597. See also 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vii. pp. 
187, 188. 

Dated at Copt Hall Court in Throgmorton Street, London, Novem- 
br: 27, 1690. 

" Mr John Davenport was born Anno 1597 as himselfe has told me, 
& (to the best of my remembrance) in the city of Coventry. Hee was 
of Brasennose CoUedge. Hee was for many years a laborious preacher 
in Coleman Street here in London ; but upon his scrupling y' Ceremonies 
he removed to Holland. And from thence to N. England. Hee was 
pastor of y" church at Newhaven in N. E. for the space of 30 
years complete. Hee passed from thence to Boston in N. E. anno 1668, 

* Died on that date, at the age of sixty-three years. 
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and continued in Boston till y' day of his death which was March 13, 
16f^f. There is no epitaph on his Tomb, but hee lieth interred in y* 
same tomb with Mr. Cotton for whom hee had in his life time an extror- 
dinary respect. He has not many books published .... His ser- 
mons on y* Cantcles or Song of Solomon are transcribed for y' press. 
They contayne above 100 sheets in a small hand. Hee follows Mr 
Brightman in his exposition of y* Booke, supposing y! a prophetical 
Historical & not only a mystical sense belongs to y? portion of Scripture. 
The merchant who designed to publish y! MSS is dead, so y! I ques- 
tion whether those discourses will ever see light. 

" Concerning my father (Mr Richard Mather) of w™ you enquire, Hee 
was born at Lowton in y" parish of Winwick in Lancashire anno 1696. 
Hee was of Brasennose College Oxford. 

" Hee preached 15 years at Prescot & in Toxteth in Lancashire on y' 
Lords dayes at Toxteth and on Tuesdays at Prescot. Anno 1635 hee 
removed with his family to IST. E. where he continued a laborious & 
eminent minister (at y° Town of Dorchester in N. E.) for more y" 34 
years. Hee dyed April 22. 1669. Hee has not many books printed. 
Only there is his Answer to Mr Charles Herle ; & to Mr. Rutherford 
wherein hee defends y' congregational way of church government 
wherin it diffei-s from y' Presbyterian. Also the Answer to 32 Ques- 
tions, and y' discourse about y° Church covenant written anno 1639, 
both which pass under the name of the elders of N. England ; my father 

was y' sole Author of y? All in 4to His Sermons on y' 2 

Epistle of Peter Hee did him selfe transcribe for y' press, but they are 
not yet made publick. 

" The Platform of Church discipline agreed unto by y" elders and 
messingers of y° Churches Assembled in y" Synod of Cambridge in 
N. E. anno 1648, my father had y° principal hand in drawing of it up. 

" His life and death was printed in N. E. Anno 1 670. The substance 
whereof is reprinted here in London & published in Mr Clark's last 
volume of his printed since his death." 

London, Dec*;' 9, 1690. " As for Mr. Newman I knew him well, but 
what University Hee was of, I can not give any account. Those of our 
New England divines who were of eminency (e.g. my father Cotton, 
Mr. Hooker, Mr Norton, Mr Stone) were of Cambridge. My eldest 
brother Samuel Mather was once of Magdalen Colledge in Oxford. 
Hee was born at Much Woolton in Lancashire May 13, 1626; was 
transported with my father's family to N. E. Anno 1 635 ; had his 
Education in Harvard Colledge at Cambridge in N. E., where he pro- 
ceeded Bachelor of Arts after he had bin in y° Colledge 4 years, & 
Mr. after 7 years. He returned to England 1650, was admitted ad 
eundem in Oxford, and also in the University of Cambridge. Hee was 
not many years in Oxford but y" who were in power having bin 
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informed y' Hee was a man of excellent parts & learning, sent to him, 
to go to Leith in Scotland there to be a publick preacher, where Hee 
conrinued above a year. In 1655 Hee removed to Dublin in Ireland, 
where Hee was a Senior Fellow in y° CoUedge there ; and preached 
as a lecturer in S. Nichols Church in y! City, Also, to y" y° Lord 
Deputy and Councel, in his Turn. Altho hee was as to his principles 
respecting chureh government a Non Conformist yet Hee was very kind 
to those of the Episcopal perswasion when it was in his power to have 
done many of y" in Ireland a disfriend way. For when y° L'' Deputy 
gave a Commission to him with some others in order to the displacing 
of Episcopal ministers in y° province of Munster hee declined to act 
upon it, whereby many did escape that storm. After y* my brother 
with some others had a commission printed to call those of that per- 
swasion in Dublin before y", but Hee declared y! Hee would meet about 
y' matter ad Graecas calendas, saying y' Hee came to Ireland to 
preach y"^ Gospel Himselfe & not to hinder others from preaching it. 
My brother's refusing to act on y' commission had such an Influence on 
others y! they refused also : so did many worthy & learned men escape 
y? trouble which otherwise would have proved very afflictive to them. 
Hee was greatly valued by some who diflTered from him as to opinion 
in lesser & circumstantial poynts in Religion. He dyed in Dublin in 
y" year 1671. 

"... The N. E. prints which I wrote to you about are of an His- 
torical nature, such as give an account concerning very strange pro- 
vidences which have hapned in N. E. One of these books I published 
1 684. The other was published by my eldest son (who is pastor of a 
church in Boston N. E.) since I was in N. E. which is allmost 3 
years ago. I have bin & am wayting here about y" publick affairs of 
y' countrey. The Colledge there is under my peculiar inspection." 

London Janry 6, 169^. " Mr Newman dyed in a Town called 
Eehoboth in New England where hee lived (and was pastor to the 
church there) many years. Hee was (I take it) in the 65 year of his Age. 
Hee once lived in Cheshire, but I think Hee was a Yorkshire man as 
to his birth ; but y' particular place where I am ignorant of. 

" Mr. Davenport was minister in S' Stevens Church in Coleman 
Street in London. 

"My brother Samuel was in Oxford in year 1651 & 52. Hee was 
admitted ad eundem having bin a Master of Art 6 years before that in 
y" Colledge at Cambridge in New England. Hee was one of y'' 
chaplains in Magdelen Colledge in Oxford. . . . My brother dyed 
October 29, 1671 ; and is buried in Nicholas church in Dublin, where 
he used to preach a morning lecture. He was born at Much Woolton 
in Child- well parish in Lancashire May 13, 1626." 

London, Janfy 22, 169^ — sends a list of books published by himself. 
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" As for that Cotton Mather (of whom you enquire, one of whose 
bookes you have, for hee has many published) hee is my eldest son. 

1 named him Cotton in honour to his grandfather, for my wife is 
famous Mr John Cotton's daughter. He is pastor of a church in Bos- 
ton ; & in great reputation amongst the people in N. E. My father 
had 4 sons ministers viz 1. Samuel, of whom you have some account, 

2 Nathanael who is now pastor of a Congregation here in London, 3 
Eleazar who dyed pastor of y' church at Northampton in N. E. after 
hee had preached 1 1 years amongst them. 4. Increase. 

" My eldest son has bin an ordained minister these 5 years. My 
second son Nathaniel was a Master of Arts, just entring on y° ministry 
but y? God saw meet to remove him to a better world. Hee was a 
young man of stupendous learning and great piety. My youngest son 
whose name is Samuel is a Bachelor of Arts. A studious & pious 
youth, I bless the Lord. I design him for the ministry, if God please." 

London, Febr. 3. 169?^ — is sending notes of several Nonconformist 
ministers. 

" The account of Mr. Ben's life, I had from my brother Nath. whose 
wife was Mr. Ben's daughter. From him also, I had that concerning 
Mr. Tim. Taylor, for my brother & hee were several years conjunct in 

the work of the ministry in the same congregation in Dublin 

Mr. Sam. Lee is my very^intimate friend. I left him in New Eng- 
land 3 years ago. He is still living. & so is Mr. Charles Morton in 
N. E. who was contemporary with Mr Lee & of Wadham CoUedge." 

The life of William Ben, written by Nathaniel Mather, is MS. Wood 
F. 43 fol. 127, and that of Timothy Taylor, by the same is ihid. fol. 128. 

Feb. 18, 169^. "I was born at Dorchester in New England June 26, 
1639. I was sent to Harvard Colledge at Cambridge in N. E. in the 
year 1651 when I was but 12 years old : there continued 6 years. Then 
removed to Ireland 1657 & in Trinity Colledge neer Dublin I proceeded 
Mr of Arts 1658. I returned to N. E. 1661 ; was chosen president ofthe 
Colledge in N. E. 1681. Returned to England in May 1688, being 
desired by the principal gentlemen in N. E. to acquaint the late king 
with the state of his subjects in yt territory, whose civil libertyes & 
properties were then invaded, so as was intoUerable. I have stayed 
here ever since only to serve y' countrey. I hope when the K. returns 
from Holland, I may in a few weekes obtain w' I have bin solliciting 
for, & his Maj. has graciously promised shall be done for yt people, as 
to restoring y" to yT auncient rights & priviledges." 

April 7, 1691 — has been promised an account concerning several 
persons Wood has asked about. 

London, April 23, 1691 — has been promised accounts of Christo- 
pher Fowler and Dr. Manton and Mr. Charnock : is unable to give 
further information " besides those formerly sent." 
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London, May 21, 1691 — cannot obtain information "excepting 
such as I have formerly transmitted." 

London, June 25, 1691. "I propose (if God permitt) for N. E. 
again. The Colledge there has no president to govern it in my absence, 
besides many other obligations to recall me thither. But I must not 
go till y" affair of N. E. which I have been Negociating for these sev- 
eral yeares shall be brought to an issue ; & when y? will be is uucer- 
tayn. The K? absence, first in Ireland & since in Holland, has 
retarded the accomplishment of that great affair which I am concerned 
in for N. E." 

Loudon, June 30, 1691. A "large account" of Mr. Fowler has 
been passed from minister to minister, but not reached Mather : has 
written to Fowler's son. 

London, July 10, 1691 — sends notes of lives of Christopher Fowler 
and Stephen Charnocke. 

Totteridge, August 27, 1691 — is retired to the country for his 
health for a few weeks. 

"Nathanael Mather who dyed Octobr. 17, 1688, was my second son. 
His life is written & published (first in N. E. & since at London) by 
his eldest brother Cotton Mather, who is my eldest son & is the pastor 
of a congregation at Boston in New England. God has given me 
three sons. My youngest his name is Samuel. Hee is a Bachelor of 
Arts; a very good scholar. I design him for y' ministry if God 
please." 

Mr. A. B. Ellis referred to a discussion at the meeting in 
June last as to what seemed to be the practice of New Eng- 
land ministers of entering the names of persons who joined 
the church as part of the record, the parties themselves not 
signing their names to the covenant on the church book, but 
the minister merely giving a list of the persons in his own 
handwriting. Mr. Ellis said that he had examined entries on 
the original records of the First Church in Boston,' and found 
that the ministers were accustomed to enter the names of 
members in their own handwriting. 

The Hon. R. C. Winthbop presented the prospectus of a 
recent collection of maps relating to the United States and 
Canada, drawn between 1661 and 1731, on which brief remarks 
were made by Mr. Justin Winsor, Mr. Henry W. Haynes, and 
Mr. A. C. Goodell, Jr., mainly with reference to the original 
French spelling and pronunciation of the name Boston. 

1 Persons joining this chnrch do not appear to have signed the church cove- 
nant in their own handwriting until 1786, during the ministry of John Clarke. 



